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THE TEACHER IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


1. Review of international literature 





Post-war developments in education have tended more and more to focus attention on the teacher, For many 
countries, the chief problem is to expand their school systems so as to provide compulsory education within a 
measurable time - and this to a large extent resolves itself into the question of teacher supply. But even States 
with stable and apparently well developed school systems are faced with a similar problem; an increased birth- 
rate since 1945 has combined with reduced recruitment of teachers before 1945 to produce the serious shortage 
of teachers which is now being felt in the primary schools and which will by 1957-58 become evident in secondary 
schools. Awareness of this quantitative aspect of the problem has brought action in the form of special national 
programmes for teacher training; and toa lesser extent the teacher's scarcity value has led to improved service 
conditions. One natural result of the increased attention to the teacher, under "emergency" conditions, has been 
a clearer appreciation of the connexion between the quality of the teacher and the quality of teaching. This is 
obvious enough within the profession, but it only emerges as a national issue when the need for expansion conflicts 
with demands of a qualitative order - such as the wish to maintain standards in the school systems which are 
growing very rapidly, or the wish to introduce secondary education for all in States where teacher training is 
still geared to distinct elementary and secondary types of education. 

With national interest so general, it is not surprising to find international study and deliberation centred 
on the teacher, The International Conference on Public Education, convened annually by the International Bureau 
of Education and Unesco, had for its 1953 topic of discussion the training and status of the primary school teacher. 
Preparatory work for the Conference included the publication of several surveys. The IBE had in 1950 senta 
questionnaire on primary teacher training to Ministries of Education; replies from 51 countries were published 
in one volume (1)ia 1951; a further 15 countries were included in a second publication (2) issued before the 1953 
Conference. The questionnaire covered the types of institution used for training teachers; conditions of admission; 
the course of study; examinations; certification practices; and in-service training measures, A general analysis 
introduces the first volume of Primary Teacher Training. This describes the wide range of training institutions, 
which can arbitrarily be divided into two classes - those at secondary level (characteristically found in countries 
which are rapidly expanding their school systems) and those at post-secondary level. Only a few of the latter 
group have the universities actively participating in educating the student-teachers. Few countries appear to 
differentiate the training for men and women, for urban and rural schools, or for different levels of the primary 
school, Attempts are usually made to select recruits for the teacher training institution by special entrance 
examinations and interviews; but these, like the standard of the courses, are considerably influenced by the need 
for even greater output from the institutions. General remarks on the content of the teacher training course are 
few. Detailed information, however, in the form of a time-table, is to be found in most of the national chapters, 
and the book provides valuable source material for comparative studies on this topic. The introductory section 
surveys the various measures taken by countries for the in-service training of teachers; the national replies are 
perhaps too brief to contain the details that would be needed for a thorough study of the question. The second part 
of Primary Teacher Training includes a statistical table for 135 States and Territories, showing the number of 
teacher training institutions with their students and the number of teachers in service. 

A complementary volume in the same series, Primary Teachers! Salaries, (3) gives the replies of 56 
countries to a questionnaire on this subject. The national sections tend to be full and factual, Financial figures 
are left in the national currency, with a conversion table at the end of the book to aid comparisons, The more 
meaningful interpretation - the teacher's real salary in terms of purchasing power, or of national standards of 
living - is not dealt with. However, the survey groups a wide range of data bearing on the general issue of 
"status": scales of pay, allowances and privileges; additional salaried activities, regulation of the duration of 
work, social insurance. The comparative survey which intreduces the volume is particularly full; under each 
of the main headings of the enquiry is placed a summary tabulation of the facts for each country, so that the 
points of similarity and difference are immediately visible. 

These studies may well be placed beside the latest issue of The Yearbook of Education, (4) now edited jointly 
by the University of London Institute of Education and Teachers College, Columbia University (or, in terms of 
persons, by Professor King Hall, Dr. Hans and Professor Lauwerys). The pooling of resources by these two 
institutions has increased the range and coverage of the Yearbook, which has contributions from 27 countries 
besides the United Kingdom and the United States of America. The general method of presentation remains the 
Same: a Single topic introduced by a number of special studies, then the national studies grouped under the 
British Isles, English-speaking countries, Western Europe, the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, Asia, Latin America, 
The 1953 topic is the social and economic status of the teacher - similar ground to that covered in the IBE-Unesco 
volumes. Two characteristic features of the Yearbook are the special studies and the unofficial nature of the 
national contributors. The editorial essay poses the question; is the teaching profession really a profession? - 
and reluctantly returns a negative answer. Sociological and psychological aspects of the question are then dealt 
with by Marshall and Vernon; it would seem that Marshall's study "The nature and determinants of social status" 
exercised considerable influence on the authors of at least some of the national articles. A study by T,R. Batten, 

The Status and Function of Teachers in Tribal] Communities" breaks much new ground in viewing community 
development or fundamental education from the point of view of the teacher who is expected to be an agent in social 
change. The national chapters attempt to relate the teacher to the national community; questions of salary, 
training, social standing, and the ever present teacher shortage are thus assessed against the living standards and 
social structure prevailing in the country. 

















(1) The numbering of books refers to the full bibliography given at the end of this article. 
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The Yearbook and the IBE-Unesco studies deal with the same problem, and there is a certain amount of 
overlap in these publications, chiefly in the reporting of such quantitative data as salary scales. However, the 
approaches differ, and the resulting material is complementary rather than repetitive. Some conclusions of 
interest to comparative education may be ventured. As far as can be seen, the official reporting (in the IBE-Unesco 
books) agrees with the unofficial expert writing for the Yearbook, despite the frequently held view that official 
statements are per se suspect. Next, the independent position of the Yearbook contributors does not produce as 
much criticism of existing policies and institutions as might be expected. The essential strength of the Yearbook 
rests in its personal character; each author sees a set of conditions and problems in the light of his own experi- 
ence, and thus makes use of the historical method and other relevant comparisons in the attempt to describe a 
total situation. Material built up from questionnaire data is more analytical and less interpretative. 

Yet another approach may be found in two Unesco studies, prepared like those of the IBE for the 1953 
International Conference on Public Education. The purpose here was to examine teacher training in a limited 
number of cases, but each in sufficient detail to allow the educators of other countries to draw conclusions - and 
perhaps learn lessons. Authorship is individual and unofficial, even though the National Commissions for Unesco 
in some cases took an active interest in the work. The first volume, The Education of Teachers in England, 
France and U.S.A., contains three studies of considerable length for countries which differ widely in their 
methods of preparing teachers. The common plan includes a historical survey of teacher training institutions, 
the present curriculum, the teachers! status. But in content the studies inevitably differ. Mr. C.A. Richardson, 
writing on England and Wales, devotes much attention to administrative questions and to the emergency post-war 
scheme for training teachers. Mrs. Héléne Briélé, on France, traces the historical growth of the 'école normale" 
and analyses the extent to which it now "forms" the young teacher. The United States section was character- 
istically built up by a group of educators, under the editorship of Dr. Harold E. Snyder, and is a clear and 
balanced survey of the trends now visible in the country. The very differences in these studies arise from a 
basic similarity of purpose - the attempt to describe a set of national institutions for a foreign student. 

A second volume, The Training of Rural School Teachers, (6) has contributions from Brazil, Mexico, India 
and the Gold Coast. Each of these countries is trying to develop a form of rural education which will suit the 
needs of comparatively under-privileged areas without being a mere imitation of existing (largely urban) school 
systems. Special teacher training institutions are therefore being tried out, and the volume is a record of these 
experiments. Attention is focused on the description of one or two centres in each case, although the Brazilian 
and Mexican authors also argue the grounds for distinguishing a rural system of education, 

The items described so far (except the Yearbook) were prepared as studies for the 1953 International 
Conference on Public Education. The Conference, as is usual, voted a recommendation on each of its two 
themes: No. 36, on the training of primary school teachers, No. 37 on their status. The texts have been off- 
printed (M)asa separate document, in advance of being incorporated in the official report of the Conference. 

The recommendations are general, but have a great deal of interest and value in two directions - they are 
inclusive, tending to touch all aspects of education relevant to the question; and they represent, in principle, 
an official position. The proposals that countries should set up national co-ordinating bodies for teachers! 
education, or should aim at training all primary school teachers at a post-secondary level, for example, may 
not be applied immediately in all parts of the world, but they do form part of a set of minimum essential goals 
which the countries concerned are keeping before them, 

This survey would be incomplete without a reference to the international activities of the teachers themselves, 
Agencies such as Unesco and the IBE are official and intergovernmental. Since 1945 there have been repeated 
efforts by teachers! organizations to create some corresponding body of a professional and syndical nature. Two 
solutions have so far been found, One is the Joint Committee of International Teachers! Federations, which 
groups four bodies with an international membership - the secondary and primary teachers! federations, a 
parallel federation of teachers' unions and a fourth federation concerned more with syndical aspects. The Com- 
mittee plays the part of a co-ordinating mechanism in matters of international action affecting the four member 
bodies. The Joint Committee publishes an annual bulletin (8) which briefly resumes the year's activities. The 
second solution is the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, a body based upon the 
more usual device of direct membership by national unions of teachers. The WCOTP has since January 1953 
issued a monthly bulletin, WCOTP Reports, (9) as a record of its activities. It may be noted that while these 
agencies are too recent’to have achieved any considerable body of studies and publications, some of their surveys 
have already contributed to work undertaken by other agencies. 

The international literature described above contains the raw material for a great deal of further compara- 
tive study. But this would need to be based also on a more systematic examination of national sources. The 
abstracts that follow are no more than a selected list of such references: an attempt has been made to collect 
from recent publications a sample which will express, however inadequately, the significant contributions of the 
several national systems to a study of the problem of teacher training and status. 

























(2) International Bureau of Education, Primary teacher training. Paris, Unesco; Geneva, IBE, 1950-53, 
2 vols. (Publication No. 117, 149) Vol. 1, 8 Swiss francs; Vol. 2, 3 Swiss francs. Published also in 
French, 

(3) International Conference on Public Education, 16th., Geneva, 1953, Primary Teachers! Salaries. Paris, 
Unesco; Geneva, IBE, 1953. 325 p. (Publication No. 147) 7 Swiss francs. Published also in French, 


























(4) The Yearbook of Education, 1953. Joint editors: Robert King-Hall... N. Hans... (and) J.A,. Lauwerys. 
London, Evans Brothers, 1953, 587 p. 63s. 
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Richardson, C.A., Bralé, H. and Snyder, H.E, The Education of Teachers in England, France and U.S.A. 
Paris, Unesco, 1953. 336 p. (Problems in Education, VI). Published also in French, 

The Training of Rural School Teachers by M.B, Lourengo Filho, L.A. Creedy, E,A. Pires, Isidro 
Castillo. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 164 p. (Problems in Education, VII). $1.25; 7s.6d.; 350 francs. 
International Conference on Public Education, 16th, Geneva, 1953. Text of Recommendations Nos. 36 and 
37. Paris, Unesco; Geneva, IBE, 1953. 19 p. Published also in French and Spanish, 

Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Federations. Annual Bulletin, Paris, (12 Rue Raynouard; 

8 Rue du Havre). English and French. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Reports, No, 1-7, January-October 1953, 
Washington (1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest). Monthly. Annual subscription: $2.00, Published also in 
French, 

















GENERAL WORKS 


Barnard, H.C. An introduction to teaching. London, University of London Press Ltd. 1952, 256 p, 
9s. 6d, 

The book is designed primarily for the young teacher orthe student in training. It may however also 
interest those who are considering teaching as a career and those already in the profession. It is written 
with special reference to the English school system and to the education of children at the secondary level. 

The book covers practically every matter which concerns the teacher - from material reasons for 
joining the profession to the social function of the school and its relationship with the home; from how to 
apply for a post to lesson notes; from classroom discipline to co-education; and from types of schools to 
professional associations. While the content is essentially practical, the author 'tries to put them (the 
matters discussed) in a philosophical] perspective', providing the relevant facts and the pros and cons, A 
short bibliography is given in every chapter. 





Cousinet, R. La formation de l'éducateur. Paris, PUF, 1952. 142 p. 300 francs, 

The first two chapters of this book are devoted to the problem of teacher training from the general 
and historical points of view. The education of children, at first reserved to the family, was later confined 
to specialized educators who were expected to have knowledge to transmit to their pupils, values to com- 
municate, and technical ability (method, professional training) to ensure the process of transmission. 
These three qualities have a different order of importance for primary and secondary teachers. In the 
case of the primary teachers, more importance is attached to educational training proper, whereas the 
greatest possible knowledge is expected from the secondary teacher. 

The so-called activity methods led to the establishment of close relationships between teacher and 
pupils and the 'new education! (éducation nouvelle) thus introduced a new concept of value. 

As regards 'knowledge', the requirements (programmes and length of study) have continually 
increased. The problem still remains the same concerning the technical ability: how to evaluate it before 
a student takes up the profession and how to direct away from it those who have an insufficient amount 

Chapters IV and V are devoted to the analysis and criticism of some methods of selection of teachers. 
Most of these are based exclusively on knowledge. In England, however, the 'Emergency scheme for the 
training of teachers' permitted selection based chiefly on appreciation of values of a pedagogical nature. 

Cousinet insists on the importance of vocation. He analyses the contributions brought to the study 
of the problem by Kerschensteiner, Washburne, Luzuriaga anc Caselmann. Caselmann distinguishes two 
main types of educators: the 'logotrope', turned towards knowledge and culture, and the 'paidetrope', w! 
is oriented towards the child. In the final analysis, all theories refer chiefly to the personality of the 
teacher and to his action. 'It is always the teacher as such whom we had in mind, even with Kerschensteise:', 
Yet the teacher lives with his pupils and they want him to possess certain qualities as a mdn and as an 
educator. The best known enquiry on the subject was made by Keilhacker, Le maftre idéal d'aprés la 
conception des éléves. ('The ideal teacher from the pupils! point of view'). 

In the final chapter the author presents a draft plan for the selection and training of educators. He 
accepts Kerschensteiner's view that nobody can become a teacher unless he or she possesses one or several 
essential qualities as an educator. Cousinet reduces these qualities to a single one: love of children, and 
explains at length the meaning of this expression. He then presents his plan. It would be desirable, he 
believes, to add an educational option to the various options already existing in secondary education; the 
opportunity of taking up education would arise toward the fifteenth or sixteenth year. 

The aptitudes and the qualities of the candidates would be considered and evaluated during preliminary 
courses in holiday camps. The participants would be given the opportunity to judge for themselves whether 
they can live together with children or adolescents. During the school year, the students who opted to take 
education as a subject would take an increased part in the activities of the school, 'yet without reverting to 
the old system of 'moniteurs'. There would be a minimum programme of study in the Teacher Training 
Colleges and various possibilities would be offered for option since the first-year studies would be carried 
out along with teaching practice. The future educators must be freed, the author feels, more and more 
from their status as pupils so that, at the end of their period of training, they should be in a position to 
work with their pupils in the spirit of the new education. 
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Sharp, George. Curriculum development as re-education of the teacher. New York, Teachers College, 
1951, 132 p. $3.00. 

Present-day education has changed from the traditional concept of the pupil as 'the ground! and the 
subject matter as 'the figure' to the newer conception of the individual child as 'the figure' and the subject 
matter as 'the ground', It has become necessary, therefore, to reorient the teacher from the old to the 
new method of approaching teaching. This can be done through the development of curricula. There should 
be a person attached to the school whose job it is to supervise the curriculum and bring about these changes, 
He should have a clear understanding of the basic problems and should realize that he is embarking ona 
programme aimed at deliberate change of society and individuals, and as he has no sanction to do either, 
he must work to develop the insights of others instead of imposing his own views. He must have a working 
knowledge of the dynamics of behavioural change not only in terms of theory, but in terms of human 
behaviour. He must understand the ethical and psychological requirements of the réle he is to play and be 
able to control his own behaviour in accordance with these requirements. 

The author proceeds to examine the re-educative process in the individual setting. The older approach 
to education tended to foster dependence on authority, whereas the modern approach calls for self-decision 
and independent thinking. Re-education is pertinent to curriculum development if teachers are to be helped 
to become less dependent upon authority and more self-sufficient. 

As the re-educative process goes on, as relationships of trust and confidence are established, as 
problems are defined in a 'permissive' atmosphere, as insights are gained and the reality of these insights 
tested in action, there will be a gradual shift towards more rational methods of investigating and solving 
problems. Asa result, the curriculum will develop, for in the process teachers will grow not only as 
individuals but as a staff. 








(AFRICA) AFRICA (in general) 


African education; a study of educational policy and practice in British Colonial Africa, Produced on behalf 
of the Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1953, 'The teaching 
profession', p. 35-40; 'The recruitment, conditions of service and training of teachers’, p, 116-125; 

'The teaching profession', p. 158-165. (To be obtained from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, 
London S.W.1.) 8s. 6d. 

This study consists of two reports by study groups, one of which went to British West Africa, the 
other to British East and Central Africa. A conference was held following the submission of these reports 
and the record of the conference proceedings forms the third part of the study. 

A chapter of the report of the West Africa group is devoted to the teaching profession - the need to 
improve the curriculum of the teacher training schools, the difficulty in recruiting suitable personnel and 
maintaining the desirable standards. One cannot have good schools without good teachers or good teachers 
without good schools. Sections follow on the qualifications of teachers, selection for primary teaching, the 
training college curriculum, the length of courses, recruitment of staff, the size of training colleges, the 
training of specialist teachers, the recruitment of secondary teachers, the untrained teacher, and the 
teaching profession, 

The group making the study in British East and Central Africa made a similar report, and followed 
it with a set of recommendations, intended to implement the group's findings, on such subjects as: improved 
status for the teaching profession, transport of students to training colleges, revision of syllabuses and 
courses, and the encouragement of in-service training. 

The conference record deals with the matter covered in both reports and considers such problems as 
the supply of trained teachers, special problems in the supply of women teachers, staffing, size and work 
of training colleges, and a unified teaching service. 

It must be remembered that these three chapters form but a small part of what is an overall study of 
African education. 





(AFRICA) ETHIOPIA 


Wrinkle, William L. The improvement and expansion of Ethiopian teacher training; a report on the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Teacher Training, May 14 and 18, 1953, Addis Ababa. Addis Ababa, Ministry 
of Education, 1953. 30 leaves. Processed. 

Early in 1953 a special committee, composed of high officials of the Ministry of Education, including 
the author of this report, was established to review the position of teacher training in Ethiopia. One of its 
main recommendations was that a permanent body with wider representation should be formed to advise 
and assist in the development of teacher training facilities. This report, which also contains the Commit- 
tee's recommendations, provides a detailed description of the various educational problems encountered 
as a result of the shortage of national teachers and their inadequate qualifications. The present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is mainly due to the short time in which the teacher training programme has had to 
develop and the lack of enthusiasm on the part of students to take up teaching as a career, 

During 1953 there were just over 2,000 teachers and school administrators employed by the Ministry 
of Education. Over 75 per cent of these had no more than a primary school education. Foreign teachers, 
who are mainly responsible for the secondary schools, formed 13 per cent of the total figure and their 
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salaries amounted to over 20 per cent of the Ministry's annual budget. The only institute which at present 
is engaged exclusively in the preparation of teachers is the Teacher Training School at Harar; it can do 
little to ease the problem, for the graduates number just as many as the teachers who resign their posts 
every year. 

At the same time the policy of the Ministry of Education is to extend secondary school facilities, 
which are limited to Addis Ababa at the present, to all provinces but one by 1954. Partly to meet the new 
demand and partly to fill the existing gap, a number of proposals are submitted. They include the 
participation of local and provincial bodies in the costs of school construction and maintenance, thus 
relieving the Ministry of some expenditure which could be deviated to teachers and their training. Others 
cover the recalling of teachers who had chosen another profession, the extension of refresher courses and 
in-service training, the establishment of a one-year training course as an emergency measure, the inten- 
sification of courses for handicraft teachers, and the provision of ways and means to make teaching a more 
attractive profession, 


(AFRICA) SUDAN 


7. 


Griffiths, V.L. An experiment in education. London, Longmans Green, 1953. 160 p. 15s. (paper bound, 
10s. ) 

Describes the origin and growth of the Institute of Education at Bakht-er-Ruda in the Sudan, The 
institute, situated in a rural area, was started in 1933 as a training college for elementary teachers in 
‘an attempt to improve the lower stages of the boys’ education in the Moslem Anglo-Egyptian Sudan', 
Gradually, its activities were extended to intermediate teacher training, adult education, youth work, and 
the maintenance of an intermediate school and a rural secondary school. A significant aspect of the work 
is the link between Bakht-er-Ruda and the schools, The institute is responsible for the technical inspection 
of elementary schools, offers refresher courses for teachers, prepares new syllabuses and textbooks at 
the elementary and intermediate levels and runs a publications bureau. The professional training of 
teachers is essentially practical, theoretical studies of fundamental principles of teaching being left for the 
refresher courses, The author was the principal and founder of the institute. 





(AFRICA ) UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


8. 


Cape of Good Hope. Department of Public Education. Handbook of suggestions for teachers in native 
primary schools. Cape Town, The Department, 1951. 343 p. 

This handbook is based on the principle (followed in Britain and other countries) that the teacher 
should be given suggestions and guidance for his classroom work rather than a set of rigid syllabuses. The 
earlier part deals with school organization: division of work between teachers; grouping classes; the 
construction of time-tables; records and forms; testing and classifying pupils; discipline. Methods of 
teaching particular subjects are then taken inturn, The Cape Province curriculum comprises religious 
and health education, languages (mother tongue and one official language), arithmetic, environment study 
(differentiated into history, civics, geography in higher standards), music, handwork and gardening. The 
handbook describes the purposes of teaching and the principal methods available in each case. When 
appropriate e.g. in arithmetic, an outline syllabus is given for the eight classes of the primary course. 

While written for the teacher in service, the handbook is naturally a staple item of study in teacher 
training institutions. 








(AMERICA ) LATIN AMERICA 


9, 


Chavez, Ligdano. 'Formacién de profesores en algunos paises de América' Revista Ecuatoriana de 
Educacién, Afio VI, No, 25, Enero-Abril 1953, 288 p. Quito, Seccién de Ciencias Filosdficas y de la 
Educaci6on de la Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. 

This issue of the Revista is entirely devoted to the first part of the report prepared by Professor 
Chavez on teacher training in Latin America, The author obtained a Unesco fellowship to visit Uruguay, 
Brazil, Puerto Rico and Mexico from September 1951 to March 1952 to study the organization and admini- 
stration of teacher training institutions: only the reports on Uruguay and Brazil are reproduced, preceded 
by a commendatory introduction by Dr. Emilio Utzcategui, in which it is stated that the rest of the work 
(i.e. reports on Puerto Rico and Mexico) will be completed very soon. 

The two accounts of teacher training follow more or less the same pattern: first, an introduction with 
general information on the country and the towns where the institutions are located; then a description of 
the institutes and schools visited, in most cases the factual information on their organization being supple- 
mented by the author's personal appreciations on certain features of the system and its potential suitability 
for his home country, makes lively and interesting reading. The curricula are reproduced in most cases 
and summaries of the programmes given, 

No conclusions are drawn, but these may appear with the publication of the second part of the study. 





~ 


(AMERICA) BRAZIL 


10. 


Brazil. Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos. Oportunidades de preparag&o no ensino pedagdgico. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1951. 244p., illus., charts. (Publicagdo no, 72). 

After a brief description of the Brazilian educational system, this book gives a complete account of 
the preparation of teachers for all levels of schooling, and on the three different types of institution 
existing in Brazil: (1) The regional normal school which gives a first cycle course of four years and trains 
‘instructors ' (regentes) for primary schools in rural regions. The students admitted to this school should 
have finished their primary course. The curricula include subjects of general culture and a few on the 
theory of education. (2) The normal school offers a second cycle course of three years and trains primary 
teachers (profess6res primarios). In order to be admitted to the second cycle, the students should have 
completed the first cycle of normal education or the secondary school course. The curricula include 
general culture and education subjects. (3) The Institute of Education (Instituto de educagao) which, in 
addition to the regular normal course, offers courses of specialization and school administration. The 
best sample of this type of institution is the Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagogicos, whose programme 
of studies is described in detail. 





The basic laws, regulations and curricula pertaining to teacher training are given, showing the 
variations in some of the Brazilian States. A directory of the institutions which train teachers all over the 
country is also included, The rest of the book deals with the training of teachers for secondary, agricultural, 
nursing, social work and fine arts schools. 


(AMERICA) CANADA 


ty 


Bowers, Henry. Research in the training of teachers. /n. p. | J.M. Dent; Macmillan, /1952 7 167 p, 

The summing up of a series of investigations into the abilities and performance of Normal School 
students. The book comprises 13 papers, each reporting on a single study. The author examines the 
predictive value of several instruments available for the selection of students for training. Both the general 
high school record and the results of an aptitude test appear to be useful in this regard. Another group of 
factors, such as personality traits, social acceptability, and interests and activities before entering the 
normal school are similarly studied and measured against performance during the training course. The 
base line throughout is performance at the normal school in oral and written examinations and practice 
teaching; the enquiry has not been pushed forward to assessment of the students when they become teachers, 
However, the study reveals that performance ratings during the course, as well as the methods of the staff, 
should themselves be subjected to further scrutiny. 





Rivers, F.S. and Jackson, R.W.B. 'Teacher supply in Canada', Canadian Education, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
pp. 3-21 June 1953. Toronto, Canadian Education Association (206 Huron St. ). Quarterly. Annual 
subscription: $2.00. 

A careful statistical study of the Canadian situation. The authors examine general demographic data 
for the Dominion (population growth, structure of the population, predictions for the future), especially as 
these affect the schools. Teacher shortage throughout the country arises from two causes: a greatly 
increased child population now reaching the elementary school, and due to reach the secondary school by 
1958; anda relatively reduced population (those born in the 30's) from which to recruit teachers. The 
result is described as a "national emergency". 

The study then deals with Ontario in greater detail, on the basis of birth-rates, immigration and 
inter-provincial movements of population, the number of children likely to be enrolled in elementary and 
secondary schools is calculated for each year up to 1966, The number of additional teachers required by 
1966 amounts to 13,590 at elementary and 4, 430 at secondary level. An analysis is made of the teacher 
supply situation and the current losses to the profession through marriage and other reasons. The con- 
clusion is reached that teacher training resources will have to be virtually doubled to meet the need. 

While presenting no suggestions for solving the difficulty, the authors point out that the problem is a 
long-term one, and measures must be planned accordingly. 
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Dominican Republic. Secretaria de Estado de Educacién y Bellas Artes. Programas de los magisterios 
normales primario y secundario, Ciudad Trujillo, 1951. 92 p. 








The courses for the training of primary and secondary school teachers in the Dominican Republic are 
listed, indicating the hours devoted weekly to each. The subjects taken by prospective primary teachers 
are: Spanish language, school health and child study, national history and geography, educational psycho- 
logy, theory and history of education, methodology of teaching, school organization and administration, 
drawing, singing and music, teaching practice. With slight variations, the same courses are taken by 
candidates for secondary school teaching. There is a detailed syllabus of each of the courses offered. 
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Tobar, Julio. 'La preparacién de maestros en nuestros colegios normales', Libro del cincuentenario de 
la fundacién de los colegios normales "Manuela Cafiizares" y "Juan Montalvo", 1901-1951. Quito, 








Ministerio de Educacién, 1951. p. 349-56. 

A brief account of the programme for the training of teachers in Ecuador. The Normal School course, 
to which students are admitted from the primary school, comprises two cycles; in the first, of four years, 
the subjects taught are of a general nature, while in the second course, of two years, the student learns the 
theory of education. The recent tendency is for the student teacher to devote more of his time to the prac- 
tical aspects of the training; participate in the elaboration of the school programme; become familiar with 
the basic bibliographical sources and teaching aids; and assist the school principal in the solution of current 
administration problems, The main gaps, as pointed out by Mr. Tobar, are that philosophy and the social 
sciences are poorly represented in the Normal School curriculum; there are no courses on education for 
citizenship nor for living in a world community. 

It is emphasized that the teacher should be prepared to take an active part in the life of the community, 
making the school a centre of fundamental education, In order to achieve this end, an expansion of the 
present programme of studies to seven years is suggested, during the last year, the student teacher would 
take courses on abnormal children, workers! education, literacy teaching to adults, teaching practice in 
the experimental school, drawing, agriculture, shops, school theatre, nursery schools, small industries 
and trades, singing, etc. Z 
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Lemus, Luis Arturo. El director democrdatico de una escuela primaria. Guatemala, Editorial del 
Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1953. 395 p. 

This book represents the author's long experience as a school-teacher in Guatemala and his obser- 
vations in the schools of the United States of America, Canada and Mexico, Although intended primarily 
for the elementary school principal, the book is of great interest to the school supervisor and to the 
teacher. It provides a set of useful directives for the organization and supervision of school activities. 
The whole work is inspired by a democratic philosophy of education. 

In the section devoted to organization, the main functions and responsibilities of the school principal 
are outlined, and his position in the general educational machinery; interesting suggestions are made as to 
how to interpret and adopt an educational philosophy which would assist the teacher, The importance of 
local conditions is stressed; methods of making a community survey are described and illustrated with 
samples. There are suggestions as to the organization of the school programme; a special chapter is 
devoted to the organization of the principal's office. 

The second part of the book deals with supervision activities; separate chapters discussing the 
problem in relation to teachers, classroom visits, staff meetings, revision of the curriculum, educational 
guidance, out of school activities, community and school relations and the evaluation of school work, 

The teacher will find in this book a valuable guide to the basic principles of school organization and 
administration - and to what is expected of him by the school authorities and what he, in his turn, can 
expect of them, 





(AMERICA) HONDURAS 


Honduras. Direccién General de Educacién Secundaria y Normal, Plan de estudios y programas de 
ensefianza para la educacién normal urbana. Tegucigalpa, Talleres Tipograficos Nacionales, 1952. 
231 p. 3 Lempiras ($1.50), 

The programme of urban primary teacher training in Honduras was recently reorganized. This book 
includes the new syllabuses and curricula, which were prepared with the participation of 72 Honduran 
teachers, The introduction states that the new programme has been designed to suit the characteristics 
of the country and to form teachers who will have a more human and realistic philosophy; the main object- 
ives are to provide them with general knowledge, a sound skill in teaching, moral character, and also to 
train them for leadership so that they can participate actively in the life of the community. Learning by the 
activity method, they should be able to apply it later on. The social value of the teaching profession and 
the social implication of the various disciplines taught to the student teachers are also stressed in the 
syllabuses, 

The syllabuses have a short introduction on the relevance and the underlying philosophy of each 
subject; each course is then described in three columns listing: (a) objectives, (b) content, and (c) the 
activities that should be carried out in connexion with each topic. Some methodological suggestions and 
a list of selected readings are also given for each course, 

The subjects comprised in the syllabuses are grouped as follows: I, Health education (1. Physical 
education). II, Intellectual education (2. Spanish; 3. English; 4. Social studies; 5. Natural Sciences; 

6. Mathematics), III, Moral education (7. Morals and Citizenship), IV. Aesthetic education (8. Drawing 
and modelling; 9. Handwriting; 10. Musical education). V. Technical and handicrafts education (11, Home 
economics and family education, for the girls; 12. Industrial arts; 13. Agriculture), VI. Professional 
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education (14, Philosophy; 15. Education and related sciences, including educational psychology, school 
organization and administration, technique of teaching, etc. ). 

This revised programme also includes the curricula and general directions on how to apply them in 
the normal schools. It constitutes an enlightening and helpful working tool, but lacks a table of contents 
and index. 
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Concentracion Nacional de Directores e Inspectores de Educacion y de los Inspectores de Educacion, 3rd., 
Lima, 1951. Programas de la Tercera Concentracién Nacional... y de los Cursos de perfeccionamiento 
magisterial. Lima, Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1951. 127 p. 





Peru. Direccidn de Educacion Primaria. Departamento de Pedagogia, Tercera Concentracion Nacional 
de Inspectores de Educacion, afio 1951. Lima, 1952. 180 p. (Boletin No. 5, Afio IV, Vol. 6) 

The Peruvian Ministry of Education organizes and finances these meetings (1) as a form of professional 
training; (2) to provide the directors and inspectors of public schools from the entire country and the 
directors of private schools from the Lima area with an opportunity to review and discuss the achievements 
of the previous year, to exchange ideas and opinions on the application of educational and administrative 
norms and to make - through group study work - a collective appraisal of the task achieved; (3) to strengthen . 
the contacts between teachers and the central administration, often separated by the great distances and 
the rough geography that characterize Peru. The general educational policies and regulations are presented 
to the participants and new methods are discussed, As in preceding years, the third Concentracion Nacional 
de Inspectores de Educacién took place in Lima; it lasted a week and had separate programmes for primary, 
secondary and technical education, and for primary teacher training (educacidén normal), With the two pub- 
lications listed above, the reader can get a complete picture of the convention's work; the Programas show 
in detail the plans and group arrangements, topics of discussion, subjects to be studied for the 6 days of 
the sessions. In the Boletin issued by the Direccién de Educacién Primaria (Departamento de Pedagogia) 
is given the report of the 11 teams of 10 members that were formed to make the group study of the following 
subjects: 1. Teacher training short courses; 2. Plans and programmes of primary education (studied by 
two groups); 3, Objective educational tests; 4. School supervision; 5. School administration; 6. School 
organization; 7. Pre-vocational guidance; 8. One teacher school; 9. Centres of educational collaboration; 
10. Parents and community co-operation in the development of rural schools. The first book includes also, 
in addition to the programmes of the convention, the laws and decrees and the programmes of the Summer 
Courses for Teacher Improvement (Cursos de Verano de Capacitacién Magisterial) which cover school 
theatre, physical education, English courses, industrial education, rural education, preparation of 
educational and teaching material, etc. 




















California. Department of Education. The program of elementary teacher education in California. 
Sacramento, 1951. 119 p. (Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 3). 

This is a special issue of the Bulletin setting forth the existing programme, It was hoped that it would 
serve three purposes: 1. To analyse existing programmes and problems for the education of elementary 
teachers in California, 2. To develop proposed programmes and examine new problems. 3. To set up 
standards for accrediting to California colleges and universities. 

The first three chapters are statistical and examine the situation from the following viewpoints: 

1, Elementary teachers at work in California. 2, Elementary teacher education programme in California, 
3. Teacher supply and demand in California in 1950. The report proceeds to examine the recruitment of 
elementary teachers by California schools and colleges, and sets forth varying bases for evaluating quali- 
fications of prospective teachers. There is a need for making the evaluations of qualifications a subject 
for further study. 

The report discusses at length the preparation of elementary teachers, and has chapters discussing 
the desirable institutional resources for the education of teachers, the requirements for the kindergarten- 
primary and the general elementary credentials, the placement and follow-up of teachers, and the teacher 
as a leader. An appendix gives the California statement of teacher competence. 





Cook, Lloyd Allen. Inter-group relations in teacher education; an analytical study of inter-group education 
in colleges and schools in the United States: functions, current expressions, and improvements. Washington, 2 
American Council on Education, 1951. 271 p. (College study in inter-group relations, Vol. II) $3.75. 
The first volume (published in 1950) gave general information on the College Study - a series of 
studies and experiments conducted over four years by a number of teachers! colleges in all parts of the 
United States of America. This volume is a summing up of experience, with generalizations of interest 
both to teacher training and to educational philosophy. 
The study approaches "inter-group relations" in terms of status - the position "up" or "down" given 
to an individual on other than personal grounds - and by extension, the position ascribed to groups or seg- 
ments of the population. The place of prejudice or of status must be recognized as important both in the 
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community and in the classroom, and therefore calls for attention by the teachers' college. The four-year 
study produced a good deal of evidence on the little known topic of inducing changed attitudes through 
education, It is evident that education by itself is no panacea for social ills, but as it has to deal with 
values it cannot escape responsibility in regard to group prejudices. The findings of the College Study 

are analysed from this point of view: what forms of activity in the colleges and the schools will enable 
teachers to contribute positively to "bridge gaps between conflicting civic groups", The implication is 
that a form of continuous evaluation should pervade the training courses at the colleges. 


Cotner, Thomas E, ‘Colleges and universities and the international teacher training program'. Higher 
Education, Vol. IX, No. 13. p. 151-153, 1 March 1953. Washington, Higher Education Division, Office 
of Education. Semi-monthly. Annual subscription: $1.50. 

This article gives an overview of the training programme offered to teachers and other teaching staff 
from foreign countries, and administered by the U.S, Office of Education, During 1952-53, 50 nations 
participated in the programme sending a total of over 400 trainees distributed to 19 colleges and universities 
in the United States of America, to study various aspects of education, This paper gives the background of 
the programme, legal provisions, fields of training offered, qualifications of teachers, programmes of 
work, participating training institutions and some reactions of these institutions towards the programme. 


Kelley, Earl C. The workshop way of learning. New York, Harper, 1951. 169 p. $2.75. 

This book is a description of techniques used in the Wayne University Workshop over a period of ten 
years. It does not attempt to be theoretical. The overall purpose of the workshop method of learning is 
defined as "achieving a good educative experience for teachers so that they may teach better", The staff 
of the workshop derived from that nine other purposes: 1. To put teachers in situations that will break 
down the barriers between them, so that they can more readily communicate. 2. To give them an oppor- 
tunity for personal growth through accepting and working toward a goal held in common with others, 3. To 
give them an opportunity to work on problems that are of direct and current concern to them. 4. To place 
them in a position of responsibility for their own studies. 5. To give them experience in a co-operative 
undertaking. 6. To teach them methods and techniques which they can use in their own classrooms. 7. To 
give them an opportunity, in collaboration with others, to produce materials that will be useful in their 
teaching. 8. To enable them better to evaluate their own efforts. 9. To give them an opportunity to 
improve their own morale. 

The workshop meets once a week from 4,30 to 9.00. Most of the students are teachers carrying a 
full schedule of work. At the beginning of the semester the group, which usually consists of ninety to a 
hundred, meets and begins with a social half-hour. It then breaks up into small groups of not less than 
ten nor more than fifteen. These are temporary groups formed to define the problems that have brought 
the students to the workshop. This problem finding period usually lasts one or two sessions, The group 
is then re-formed into other small groups with a common interest ina problem. Each interest group is 
then free to organize its own work. 

Each session starts with a general meeting. The staff decides the topic of the general meeting first, 
and a committee is formed from the various interest groups to direct the topics to be discussed at further 
general sessions. Special speakers may be brought in, films shown, or field trips taken. The purpose of 
the outside elements must always be to further the purpose of the workshop work rather than to introduce 
an element which might be of general interest but not connected with the work at hand, 

The general session is used largely to relax the entire group, all of whom have already worked a 
full day. This session is followed by a dinner hour. Then the small groups are ready to begin their discus- 
sions. It is wise to have a chairman or staff member who can keep the discussion on the right lines without 
doing too much of the talking. No one member of an interest group should monopolize the discussion as that 
tends to make the rest of the group regard that person as a teacher and cuts down possible contributions to 
the discussion, 

A week-end is planned as a part of each semester. This helps to break down barriers between the 
students and to place the group on a more informal footing. The session ends with an evaluation - individual, 
small group and total group. 

Questionnaires were sent out to former students asking for a retrospective commentary on the work- 
shop method, Most of those who replied felt that the workshop was extremely helpful and had changed their 
approach to teaching as well as improving their methods and solving some of their problems, Examples 
are given of the types of problems discussed and the results of evaluations. 





U.S, Bureau of Indian Affairs. Minimum essential goals for Indian schools, 1953. Beginning year, levels 
one and two. Lawrence, Kansas, The Haskell Press, 1953. 122 p. 
This volume is the third edition of a work first published experimentally in 1947. Two other volumes, 
covering the remaining grades of the elementary school, were issued in 1949 and are now being revised. 
The Minimum essential goals is, first, a valuable guide to teachers in service, giving them the basic 
elements of curriculum for each grade in such a form as to avoid imposing a set syllabus. Under each 
group of studies (language, arts, number concepts, health and safety, etc. ) the material is set out in 
columns: specific goals, suggested activities and techniques, suggested vocabulary. This presentation 
emphasizes the minimal nature of the content outlined and invites the teacher to reflect on and evaluate 
his work. Verso pages through the book are left blank for references and teachers' notes, 
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Every edition has been the result of summer school workshops, the teachers themselves being the 
collective authors of the material. In addition, teachers unable to attend the workshops are invited to 
send in their observations (the presentation of the books simplifies such a step); and the 1953 edition 
makes this point in the preface: "This list is not sacred or final to be used for ever. Teachers are expected 
to use it and in using it, if they find certain goals are unattainable at a particular level, or that omission of 
essential goals has occurred, they are urged to make such notation at the time in the outline itself. rr 

The application of modern educational thinking to the Indian schools, and the particular problem 
involved in defining a curriculum for non-English-speaking children, should be points of interest for 
educators outside the United States of America. 








U.S. Office of Education. Proposed minimum standards for State approval of teacher preparing institutions. 
Washington, D.C., Gov't Print. Off., 1952. 25 p. $0.20. 

This document represents the fourth revision of findings made by a committee appointed by the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. It is not to be regarded as definitive, 
but as a basis for further discussion and revision. The standards set forth are submitted by the committee 
in the hope that they may become the basic minimum prescribed in all States. The report is divided into 
seventeen parts proposing the basic principles and standards: 

1. Purposes and objectives. An institution seeking initial and continuing approval of a teacher preparation 
programme shall include in its catalogue clearly defined and realistically determined statements of 
purposes and objectives, and upon these formulate programmes for the preparation of teachers in order to 
achieve the desired outcomes. 

2. Organization and administration. An institution worthy of approval should have an effective organization 
appropriate to its size, its purpose, and its instructional programme. A chart showing the organization of 
the institution should be available. 

3. Finances. Evidence of financial stability must be presented. 

4. Admissions. Provision should be made for orderly methods of obtaining and filing information relative 
to candidates applying for admission. There should be a regular method by which the student may make 
application for admission and a clear cut method for selection and retention of such applicants by competent 
committees. 

5. Faculty. Appraisal of the faculty will be made in terms of its competence to provide the programme for 
which approval is being sought. The institution should demonstrate that its policies of selection, retention 
and promotion of personnel are effective. 

6. Service load. The total service load should be considered to include not only the regular instructional 
load but other duties required such as extension teaching, committee assignments, extra-curricular 
activities, etc. 

7. Instruction. The college will be expected to furnish evidence that instruction is evaluated systematically 
through the scholastic performance of its students within the institution and later as members of the 
teaching profession, 

8. Student personnel programme. The obligation of the college extends beyond the training of the intellect 
and includes responsibility for development of a balanced personality. 

9, Curriculum. The curricula for the preparation of teachers should follow organized patterns which will 
carry out their announced purposes. 

10. Laboratory school experiences and student teaching. It is recommended that all institutions should 
work toward the attainment of the following standards: (a) Providing a laboratory school for the purposes 
of observation, participation, and supervised teaching. (b) Student teaching should be preceded by an 
adequate period of observation and participation in a laboratory school which will provide a representative 
school situation. (c) The minimum amount of student teaching required of every graduate shall consist of 
180 clock hours, of which not less than half shall be devoted to responsible classroom teaching. 

11. Library. The library of a college for teacher education shall facilitate the programmes of the college, 
and be adjusted to the specific purposes of the institution. 

12. Laboratories. Adequate provision should be made for laboratory services in the various sciences, 
including the physical and biological sciences. Specialized equipment for the psychological, sociological, 
and the child development sciences should be provided. 

13, Graduation. The requirement for the bachelor's degree for a teacher in a four-year programme should 
not be fewer than 120 nor more than 140 semester hours. 

14, Catalogue, bulletins and announcements. The catalogue should be an official, accurate statement of 
the purposes, programme, personnel and plant of the college. It should be attractively prepared. 

15. Co-curricular activities, Every teacher education institution should conduct a well balanced, well 
regulated programme of co-curricular activities designed to promote the cultural, social and physical 
development of the student. 

16. Buildings and grounds. A college must have a physical plant designed to serve effectively the accom- 
plishment of its defined purposes. 

17, Field services, Each institution seeking approval should survey with the State Department of Education 
the degree to which it can accept responsibility for assisting schools in the solution of problems. 

Accompanying these seventeen principles and standards are seventeen schedules of suggestions as 
to how to implement the proposed standards. 
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Basic national education. Revised syllabus for the training of teachers. 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1952. 80p. 1 rupee. 

This syllabus is prepared for institutions training teachers for the first five classes of the basic 
schools (for children aged 7 to 12). 

With a description of the principles underlying Nai Talim or basic education, the aims and scope of 
teacher education are first defined. This education is to embody (1) practical experience in community 
life derived from co-operative work; (2) basic principles of Nai Talim; (3) personality development of 
the student teacher; (4) professional training. The duration of the course varies from one to two years 
or more, depending on the qualifications of the students - the minimum requirement for admission being a 
previous schooling of 7 or 8 years, 

The next chapter summarizes the course of study, with detailed syllabuses under the headings of 
general and professional fields. The former includes principles of Nai Talim, social training and skills 
for living in a rural society, including such productive work as agriculture and cloth making, sanitation 
and recreation. School subjects are taught in relation to this. The professional courses include school 
observation and practice, child study, educational psychology and methodology, and school organization. 
Much of the training is done through practical work and through participation in the community life at the 
training centre, with a view to developing the personality of the teacher in harmony with his environment. 
In professional training the same care is taken to avoid abstract theoretical knowledge; the students are to 
learn through observation of the child, participation in the school day and to correlate academic subjects 
with the physical, social and economic environment of the child. The syllabus gives lists of suggested 
activities, sometimes indicating the standards of attainment expected in them; but there are no fixed rules 
as to the time to be spent on each Subject and it is interesting to note that while courses of a general nature 
occupy over 60 pages of the syllabus, 3 pages only are devoted to professional courses, 


Sevagram, Wardha, M.P., 





Conference of training colleges in India, Baroda, 1950. Official report of the proceedings. 
Indian Institute of Education, 1951. 406, XCVIp. 15 rupees. 

The conference was attended by delegates of 27 universities and other teacher training institutions 
at the university level all over India. The agenda included the organization, administration, content and dura. 
tion of courses; the planning,co-ordination and publication of educational research; co-ordination of library 
services; medium of instruction and educational terminology, and the standardization of psychological 
tests. For each item of the agenda a technical paper was prepared by a specialist; some of these were 
circulated to the delegates before the opening of the conference, One paper was a review of the history 
and presént position of 56 training colleges (out of a total of 63 in India) which prepare teachers for 
secondary schools; this was accompanied by separate papers giving detailed requirements and syllabuses 
for the degree of Master of Education as provided by 16 universities, for various other degrees open to 
graduate teachers - provided by 25 universities - and lastly for various examinations held in the different 
States in India for undergraduate teachers. 

The conference appointed working committees for each item of the agenda; brief summaries of their 
findings are included in the proceedings. The most significant outcome of the conference was the forming 
of an Association of Training Colleges in India, with Shrimati Hausa Mehta of the University of Baroda as 
President of the Association. The reports of the various committees were immediately referred to the 
executive committee of this newly formed association for consideration, 


Bombay, 





Saidapet. Teachers! College. Calendar for 1952-53. Pudukkotai, Government Branch Press, 1952, 85 p, 

The college provides two courses for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching: a one-year course open to 
university graduates, and a 3-month course running from July to October for trained secondary teachers 
with not less than three years! service ina school, The College co-operates with the University of Madras 
in preparing students for the Master of Education degree. It operates courses for teachers of religion and 
of crafts. There is a model high school, a kindergarten and an adult night school attached to the College, 
which also sends students out to a number of other high schools in the neighbourhood for practice teaching 
and observation, This calendar gives full information on the facilities of the College as well as syllabuses 
for the various courses. 





INDONESIA 


Indonesia. Ministry of Education. Large-scale teachers' training in Indonesia. Bandung, {1 952 /. 
46 leaves. Illus., tables, Processed. & 

To meet the sudden sharp demand for teachers in Indonesia after the country's independence, the 
Ministry of Education established an emergency training system, which is described in this report. The 
system consists of the training, for a period of two years at a provincial centre, of pupils who have com- 
pleted their primary or lower secondary education, Part of this period is devoted to practical training at 
a school attached to the centre. On completing the course the students are appointed to a primary school 
and continue their studies, for another three or (depending on their former education) four years, through 
correspondence lessons, 
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These lessons are provided by the Balai Kursus, a special section of the Ministry of Education, which 
is located at Bandung. Special weekly lessons are drawn up on various Subjects by expert teachers and 
published in Indonesian and three regional languages. The Balai Kursus also supplies the teaching material 
for the first two years at the training centres. The lessons are sent by air to regional capitals for further 
distribution. In 1952 about 45, 000 teachers received these weekly lessons and an equal number of copies 
were also being supplied to trainees at the centres, Other teachers who had been appointed before the 
initiation of this system in 1950 also use these lessons for in-service training. At 3 to 4 months! intervals 
the student teachers gather for a week at their centre, where discussions are held on the content of the 
courses, 

It is pointed out that this is only a temporary scheme which will eventually be replaced by full teacher 
training courses once the situation improves and more training personnel become available. 
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Philippines. Joint Congressional Committee on Education, Improving the Philippine school system. 
Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1951. Chapter VI: 'Teacher education' pp. 227-266. 

This chapter describes the problem of teacher training in the Philippines, and includes a number of 
recommendations involving both public and private normal schools. At the end of 1938 there were eight 
public teacher training institutes under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Schools. They offered a 
two-year course which qualified successful candidates to teach in the primary schools; another course, 
which lasted three years, included training in home economics. These facilities were found insufficient 
to cope with the demand for teachers which resulted from the expansion and extension of primary and 
secondary education after the liberation. Low salary rates also led many teachers to choose other profes- 
sions, while many pupils refrained from taking the course on completing their secondary education - mostly 
males, whose enrolment in 1939 amounted to only 12% of the total students undertaking the public teacher 
training course, 

Selection of students for admission to the public training schools indirectly influenced the number of 
private institutes offering similar courses. The number of these increased, reaching 200 during 1951. 
Many of the students who were refused admission to the public schools found places in the private ones, 

The quality of training offered was, however, found to be lower than the desired standard. To overcome 
this difficulty it is proposed that the same selection conditions should be applied to the private institutes. 
Other measures, such as the provision of a laboratory school in each private teacher training establishment, | 
are proposed to help improve the situation. : 

Other recommendations include the extension of public teacher training facilities to the level of 
Master of Arts in Education, and the establishment of additional normal schools. Proposals for the 
increase of salaries are also made. The last section of the chapter contains draft bills which, if accepted 
and enforced, could help improve the situation. An appendix contains statistical data on teacher training 
and conditions of employment. 
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New Zealand. Department of Education. Recruitment, education and training of teachers. Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1951. 189 p. 

A Consultative Committee was set up by the Minister of Education in 1948 to examine all aspects of 
teacher education in New Zealand and to make recommendations for future action. Some two-and-a-half 
years of work went into the report published under the above title. 

The problems confronting New Zealand education are both quantitative and qualitative. The post-war 
population bulge will mean a study expansion of schools in the decade 1950-60. In 1950, some 7, 620 primary 
and 2,205 post-primary teachers were needed to staff the schools; the corresponding figures for 1960 will 
be 10, 430 and 3,275. While the supply of teachers has thus to be increased, there is also a demand for 
reform in the type of training. 

The Committee examines in great detail the present system for training primary and intermediate 
school teachers. This is provided by training colleges with a two-year post-secondary course followed by 
a year's probationary teaching. Because of the expansion required, the Committee is unable to recommend 
a lengthening of this course; it also considers that the colleges should be kept independent of the univer- 
sities for the present. But short of radical reforms, a number of measures can be taken to improve the 
quality of training. The selection of students for entry to the training colleges could be better co-ordinated 
for the country as a whole, and the entrance qualifications raised when possible. College curricula might 
be amended (e.g. less attention should be given to preparing for one teacher schools, which are diminishing 
in number); and in particular the probationary year of teaching should be related more closely to the college, 
so that students spend half the year in schools and the other half on professional studies in college. New 
Zealand students do more practice teaching than their counterparts in most other countries, and the 
Committee recommends better direction of this activity; observing good teachers might be more fruitful 
than undirected teaching. Living conditions in training colleges are also examined for their effect on 
recruitment. Shorter chapters are devoted to pre-school, secondary and technical teachers, 
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The report emphasizes the importance of in-service training, which has been organized systemati- 
cally in New Zealand since 1944, This training is essential to enable young teachers to adjust to their 
jobs, and refresher courses should give them a critical attitude to methods and procedures, so as to 
counteract the tendency to adopt permanently the ad hoc methods of the earliest months of teaching. The 
Committee also recommends the setting up of a staff college for further training of senior members of the 
Education Department. 


(EUROPE) EUROPE (in general) 


30. 


Miro Quesada, Francisco. La formacién del profesorado secundario en Francia, Italia e Inglaterra; 
informe presentado a la Unesco, /Lima_/ Edicién privada /1952/ 82 p, 

The author is a Peruvian professor who spent six months in Europe ona Unesco fellowship to study 
methods of training secondary school teachers. He visited France, Italy and England, and this report 
sums up his findings. The analysis of educational institutions in these countries is made under three 
headings - the academic level of the work, professional training (both theoretical and practical) and the 
teacher's status. A comparative method is used, the author describing in turn the elements common to the 
systems he examined and then the points of difference. The study had a practical objective: a Central 
Normal School at Chesica (near Lima) was being established, and the author's study tour was planned to 
give this institution the benefit of foreign experience. Most of the general conclusions are therefore 
linked to a discussion of how they may be applied to Peruvian conditions, 








(EUROPE) DENMARK 


31, 


Engelbret-Pedersen, P. and Rolver, Johannes. Praktik, handbog for unge laerere. Anden Udgave, 
Kfbenhavn, Gyldendalske Boghandel-Nordisk Forlag, 1951. 422 p. 

This is the second edition of a manual for teacher training written by a group of Danish educators, 
mostly teachers and school inspectors, It is arranged in three principal parts: class teaching, individual 
teaching, and the use of libraries, particularly the school library. In the first part, classroom teaching, 
each subject in the Danish primary school curriculum is treated separately by an expert. Each chapter 
covers methods of teaching, the planning of work, and source materials. The subjects most thoroughly 
dealt with are the mother tongue, arithmetic and religion; history and geography seem to leave a little 
more choice to the teacher as regards methods. In the part on individual teaching, psychological aspects 





are stressed and the future teachers are asked to find ways to individualize their teaching by comparing 
methods used in different countries. One chapter deals with the use of audio-visual aids, another with the 
school library as one of the principal aids in teaching. Each chapter has exhaustive bibliographical refer- 
ences, 


(EUROPE) FRANCE 


32, 


'Les carriéres de l'enseignement', Avenirs. No. 41-42, November-December 1951. Paris, Musée 
pédagogique. Monthly. Annual subscription 750 francs. 

This special issue, devoted to the teaching profession, is designed to provide complete information 
for young men and women who are thinking of becoming teachers. The two first articles deal with the 
organization and the general situation of education in France, The following article by M,F. Lounay, 
"The Teacher", is the main one in this issue. It gives a short account of the rewarding profession of the 
teacher" and then analyses in detail the qualifications needed for teaching, legal provisions, the courses 
of training colleges, the possibilities for specialization and the various types of career open to teachers. 

The remaining part of the journal reviews the various levels of education (primary, secondary, 
superior, technical and special) and gives information on the professional careers offered in each one of 
them. Information is also given about the teaching of French abroad, posts in French Overseas Territories, 
the Musée pédagogique and the International Pedagogical Centre at Sévres. There is an article on the 
activity method and the new classes ("classes nouvelles") describing what these methods are and how the 
teacher should apply them 


Cavalier, Marie-Louise. L'école publique et ses maftres. Paris, Service d'édition et de vente des 
publications de l]'éducation nationale, /1953/, 96p. illus., (Mémoires et documents scolaires No. 1). 

This booklet is chiefly designed to give information to foreign educators wishing to familiarize them- 
selves with problems related to primary education in France and the French Overseas Territories. While 
the school system in general is dealt with, the main part of the study is devoted to teacher training. Useful 
information is provided on recruitment, supervision, salaries etc., and emphasis is laid on the social réle 
of the teacher, as the person responsible for preparing the children to be citizens. The author regards the 
school as a nucleus for social education and attaches importance to extra-curricular activities centred 
around the school, 

Problems related to international education are dealt with in a separate chapter. Educators who have 
endeavoured since the end of the First World War to lead French education toward international co-operation 
are referred to, and present-day activities concerning the exchange of information and exchange of young 
teachers and pupils described, International organizations of teachers and educators are mentioned, 
together with a list of professional journals, 
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(EUROPE) GERMANY 


34. 


Saylor, Galen. 'The education of secondary school teachers in Western Germany'. Educational admini- 
stration and supervision, Vol. 38, No. 7, p. 393-411, November 1952, Baltimore, Md., Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Warwick and York, Publishers, (10 E. Centre Street), Monthly. Annual 
subscription: $5.50. Single issues: $1.10. 

Explains in detail the training programme as it exists now in Western Germany. The programme 
consists of two phases - (1) university training in the subject of specialization, leading to the First State 
Examination and (2) pedagogical studies and practice teaching in Studien Seminare in assigned schools, 
leading to the Final State Examination which qualifies the fully fledged teacher. The first phase normally 
lasts 4 years and the second one or two years - according to the State - with a general tendency towards 
extending it to two years. The article is principally concerned with the professional training of teachers, 
and considerable details are given. The author spent the summer of 1950 in Germany as a specialist in 
teacher education on the staff of the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany. He makes some evaluation of 
the German programme as compared with the teacher training programme in the United States of America, 








(EUROPE) GREAT BRITAIN 


35. 


Great Britain, Ministry of Education. Challenge and response: An account of the emergency scheme for 
the training of teachers. London, HMSO, 1950. 164 p. illus. (Pamphlet No, 17). 4s. 








To meet the greatly increased need for new teachers in England and Wales resulting from the reforms 
embodied in the Education Act of 1944, the Ministry of Education instituted in September 1944 a special 
scheme of emergency training, with its own training colleges, giving an intensive one-year course of 48 
working weeks to carefully selected men and women released from war service. A document concerning 
the administration of the colleges was drawn up by the Ministry of Education in co-operation with local 
education authorities, and later amended as the result of experience. Extracts from this 'Memorandum of 
Arrangements! are given in Appendix I. 

The Ministry of Works accepted the responsibility of the provision, conversion and equipment of the 
most Suitable buildings which could be found - on the basis of a schedule of accommodation and a standard 
schedule of furniture and equipment issued by the Ministry of Education, Illustrations show typical buildings, 
Because of the severe shortage of labour and materials, it was not always possible to meet even minimum 
requirements, and colleges were frequently opened before the work of conversion was completed. A full 
list of the colleges and a map showing their distribution - which largely depended on the availability of 
buildings - are given in Appendices Il and III. Facilities for art, craft and science teaching, sufficient 
space for gymnasia, and quarters for married staff were found the most difficult to provide. Equipment 
for each college included a standard library of 400 volumes, and the principal and staff were given freedom 
to select further books for purchase up to a maximum of 2, 000 for the smallest college, 5, 000 for the 
largest. 

The total cost of the scheme, approximately £20, 500, 000, was paid in full from national funds, 
Tuition in all cases was provided free of charge, and generous grants were paid for the maintenance of 
trainees and their dependents. Colleges were for the most part residential. 

Appendix IV reproduces the memorandum sent to members of the interviewing boards for the 
selection of candidates. The report describes the composition of these boards. The following criteria 
formed the basis of selection: an age limit of normally 21-35 years; details of full-time and part-time 
education and of the candidate's record in the Services, or in civil employment to which he or she was 
directed by the Ministry of Labour and National Service; suitability by temperament, personality and 
intellectual capacity for an intensive course of training; the usual acquirement of the possession of a 
recognized school leaving certificate was not regarded as essential, provided that an original essay was 
submitted. A medical report was required. A typical interview is quoted, and tables give the numbers of 
applications received, and of trainees selected. Admission to the colleges as places became available was 
governed by the chronological order of receipt of applications. Some idea of the volume of applications 
received may be gained from the fact that in 1946, the peak year, 140 selection boards were at work, and 
dealt with 58, 000 candidates. 

A detailed account of the work of the colleges is then given; the general planning of the course, the 
selection of staff, the adaptation of the curriculum to individual needs, the system of continuous cumulative 
assessment which was substituted for a final written examination, and finally notes on the treatment of the 
several subjects of the curriculum. Stress is laid on the powers of initiative, organization and the self- 
imposed discipline of the mature students. 

For teaching practice, transport and temporary accommodation were provided, where necessary, by 
the Ministry in order to give trainees the widest possible experience, Appendix V reproduces an explanatory 
note issued by a college principal to head teachers of practising schools in his area, Each candidate was 
required to follow up the one-year course by two years of part-time study while at work teaching in the 
schools during a prescribed probationary period. Facilities for this were provided by local education 
authorities, 

The report ends with a summary of the scheme's operation during the years 1945-50. By March 1950 
some 29, 000 students (19, 500 men) had completed training, and the total yield when the scheme ended in 
1951 was estimated to be about 35, 000 (23, 000 men), 
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Great Britain. Ministry of Education. Training colleges in England and Wales recognized by the Minister. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1951. 27p. ils. 

London. University. Institute of Education. Handbook 1952-53. 117 p. 

London. University. Institute of Education. Annual report 1950-51. 21p. 

The first pamphlet under review lists all the training colleges - university departments of education, 
general, housecraft, physical and technical education colleges. They are for the most part grant-aided. 
These are grouped under the Area Training Organization to which they belong. For each establishment the 
following information is provided: the body maintaining it; the sex of students accepted; religious denomina- 
tion, if any; the age ranges of children to which the courses provided have special reference; particular 
features of the course, and its length; the name of the Principal, and the address for correspondence, Intro- 
ductory notes and an alphabetical index aid reference. Particulars of grants payable to students are given 
in Notes for intending students, available free from the Ministry of Education, Teachers Branch, 

It is of note that over one-fifth of the training establishments listed are under the aegis of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education. The Institute's Handbook 1952-53 describes in some detail the Cen- 
tral College, its two Constituent Departments and 35 Constituent Colleges. The regulations, governing 
their constitution, administration, courses, examinations, diplomas and certificates, are given, 

Further details of the integration of activities of the Institute appear in its Annual report 1950-51. For 
the most part, this year was devoted to solving problems inherent in its reorganization as an Area Training 
Organization, and to increasing facilities for practising teachers to continue their studies in education. 
Tables show a total enrolment of over 7,300 students during this period, and their distribution among the 
various institutions and courses of study. The Colonial Department of the Central College organized courses 
for nearly 300 students from some 57 different countries; it found the services of the Community Develop- 
ment Clearing House, established some few years ago, of increasing usefulness, 

A noteworthy development is the decision that the editorial responsibility for the Year Book of Educa- 
tion, hitherto undertaken by the Institute, should in future be shared with Teachers' College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and that the publication should appear simultaneously in Great Britain and the United States of 
America. 























Great Britain. National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers. First report, covering 
the periad July 1949 to February 1951. London, H.M.S.O., 1951. 24p. Is. 

By 1948 the emergency scheme for the training of teachers had begun to close down, and the pattern of 
organization for the future was slowly taking shape. A year earlier, in order to co-ordinate the activities 
of Area Training Organizations, the Minister of Education had appointed an Interim Committee for Teachers, 
with a separate Interim Committee for Wales; by the summer of 1949, these Committees were replaced by 
the National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, with a membership of 40, including 
representatives of County Councils and Municipal Corporations, teachers' organizations, Area Training Or- 
ganizations, universities, and of the Ministry of Education; its réle was to keep under review national policy 
on the training and conditions of qualification of teachers, and their recruitment and distribution; to this end 
it appointed two Standing Committees, with provision for ad hoc sub-committees to consider particular pro- 
blems as they arose. The Council was not to be concerned with teachers' salaries and conditions of appoint- 
ment. 

The report under review gives an account of the first eighteen months of the Council's work - the 
tasks which confronted it, the reasons for the recommendations which it had already made, and the factors 
likely to influence future policy. It covers only teachers in maintained and transitionally assisted schools. 

By 1949 the schools contained the full additional age group resulting from the raising of the school 
leaving age. The Council had therefore to consider the forthcoming abnormal increase in enrolment caused 
by the high birth-rate of the immediate post-war years, the greatest pressure of which would be felt in the 
infant schools in 1953-54, the primary schools in 1956-57, and the secondary schools from 1960 onwards. It 
approaches both the quantitative and qualitative aspects of this situation, aiming to ensure not only that a suf- 
ficient number, though not a surplus, of teachers would be available to meet these needs, but also that they 
should be as well equipped as possible. 

With regard to non-graduate teachers, the Council's consideration of, and recommendations on, the 
following problems are described: the general shortage of women teachers and temporary surplus of men 
teachers during the period under review; the estimated need of a further 20,500 teachers by the beginning of 
1954 in order to maintain 1950 staffing standards of an average of 27.1 pupils per full-time teacher, which 
are regarded as minimum, the encouragement of boys and girls to remain at school beyond the ages of 15 
and 16; the lowering of the proportion of men teachers of older children - as the pressure on the infant 
schools eases and releases more women - while gradually increasing the total number of men teachers. 

In 1950, just over 21,000 graduate teachers were employed in secondary grammar schools, giving an 
approximate pupil-teacher ratio of 19 to 1. This would be regarded as satisfactory, were it not that the 
quality of recruits, as measured by the class of their degrees, showed a tendency to fall, that the supply of 
science and mathematics teachers was inadequate because of the competing claims of industry and other em- 
ployers, and that school enrolment at the secondary level would greatly increase by 1960. The Council re- 
commended that it be brought to the notice of universities and University Grants Committees that a minimum 
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recruitment and training programme should be planned, to provide 10,000 additional graduate teachers by 
1960. It was hoped that at least two-thirds of the graduates taking professional training each year would 
have first or second class honours degrees, 

The Council also reviewed, and in some cases made recommendations on, problems other than those 
directly related to supply and demand: new examination requirements for entry into training colleges; the 
training of mature students, and of teachers for technical colleges; temporary teachers; grants for trainees; 
the training of youth leaders and community centre wardens. A summary of recommendations follows, and 
appended statistics show the estimated wastage and recruitment of teachers during the period 1950-54. It is 
stressed that the Council's study is continuous, and that some points mentioned were not yet resolved at the 
time of the preparation of this first report. 








